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FROM OUR TERRACE ON THE 
GRAND CANAL. 


No better post of vantage could be imagined 
whence to observe the life and manners of the 
Venetians than the big terrace of the old palazzo 
on the Grand Canal which we inhabit. It being 
on the ‘wrong side’ of the watery street, and just 
in the middle of its first bend, we command a 
fine view of the double sweep of water—from the 
Riva degli Schiavoni, with its orange-coloured 
awnings, and the gorgeous sails of the Chioggia 
fishing-boats, to the modern iron bridge that has 
dared to cross the same Canal that is spanned by 
the historic arch of the Rialto, 

There is a feeling of satisfaction in living in 
one of the real palaces of which we have read 
so much, instead of being in a new-fangled, 
square-built, commonplace lodging. It is true our 
walls are rent, our marble balustrade is cracked, 
the delicate outline of our ‘dog-tooth’ cornice has 
crumbled away, the cusped arches of our tryptich- 
like windows have been filled up with bricks, our 
mosaic floors are all cement and no mosaic, our 
fine damask and satin hangings are faded and 
worn, our ancestral portraits have great triangular 
tears all over them, out of which tumbles the 
dust of ages each time the wind blows-to a door ; 
still, no one can deny that it 7s a palace—the very 
ruin of everything within goes to prove it. Then, 
too, it props up, and is propped up by, one of the 
loveliest Lombardic buildings in all Venice ; so 
our abode acquires a sort of extra glory from its 
neighbourhood and from its need of us. 

Our apartments are on the first floor, the piano 
nobile, as it is called, from being that specially 
reserved in all these old palaces for their noble 
owners ; whilst the upper floors were occupied by 
the household and retainers ; and the lower one, 
the front of which was generally an open arcade, 
was used as lodging for the gondoliers, for cellars, 
grain and oil stores, and for the boathouse. Our 
palace is built thus; and our rooms are reached 
by three separate staircases, the grand one, and by 
two others that come out at unexpected places, 


and disappear in locked cupboards and dark pas- 
sages, very suggestive of romantic adventure. 

The first sign of life on the Grand Canal 
in the early morning is the passing by of long 
barges laden with green vegetables and fruit 
from the low flat island of Mazzorbo, and des- 
tined for the market at the Rialto. One such 
has passed as we write; its sail is of a rich 
Indian-red with a dark-blue tip, a fillet-work 
border running round it, and in its centre a 
design in orange of St George and the Dragon. 
The big rudder is gaudily painted in green and 
white, and has a picture of the Madonna on 
the part that is above water. The men who are 
poling the barge along add to the variety of 
colour by one of them wearing a pink shirt and 
purple trousers, The whole thing, together with 
its green load, looks, as the first rays of the sun 
glint upon it, like a bit of a broken rainbow that 
has dropped into the Canal and is drifting along 
on its eddies, 

Now comes a barge heaped up with coal; now 
one with bales of cotton for the factory lately 
established here. This is followed by another 
whose cargo of square white deal boxes is guarded 
by a soldier at each end of the boat, and the red 
flag that floats over it tells us that it is dynamite 
that is passing by. Of a more peaceable sort is 
the next that we notice. A small flat boat, hardly 
more than a curved board, is propelled by two tall 
brown-robed figures, two Capuchin friars, who, 
with bare heads and sandalled feet and with cords 
girding their waists, are off on a begging expedi- 
tion, hoping to return with their Franciscan cane- 
basket filled with good things for their monastery’s 
fare. 

Presently a barca approaches the stone landing- 
place beside our palace. This barca is a plainer 
sort of gondola, without its graceful, dignified, 
steel prow. Out of it come, tumbling over each 
other, about fifty soldiers, An early-astir itiner- 
ant seller of an Italian ‘Complete Letter-writer,’ 
with a quick eye to business, who happens to 
come up, seizes the opportunity, and in a moment 
his bag is open. He pulls out a heap of books, 
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and with ready wit reads a suitable sample of the 
contents of his book: ‘Letter from a soldier in 
Abyssinia to his brother in Italy.’ In an instant 
the soldiers are crowding round him, listening 
with interest ; many producing the few coins with 
which they can become possessors of the little 
manual, which they scan eagerly for something to 
fit their own particular case as they are hurried 
away up the narrow lane. 

But our attention is diverted from them by the 
stately advance of a gigantic stack of fresh green 
grass, apparently resting on the surface of the 
water, The flat barge on which the stack is placed 
is completely hidden by the drooping grass, and 
only the tip of the tall mast projects through it. 
On this is fixed a small sail, which looks like a 
pocket-handkerchief on a walking-stick. From a 
space at the stern, hollowed away in the stack, 
rises a column of white smoke—an odd place in 
which to be roasting coffee for breakfast! This 
grass comes from Torcello and from the valleys of 
the Friulian Alps, and is for the sustenance of 
the cows of Venice. These pass their lives in 
dark stables, and are almost the only animals in 
the town. It is true that both dogs and cats are 
to be found if you know where to look for them. 
These latter are sometimes to be seen peering 
through the gratings of the damp cellar-like 
ground-floor rooms in the narrow lanes, where 
they look as if they are suffering imprisonment 
under the Inquisition, so dejected an air have 
they. The cat is much in favour with the lower 
classes here for more purposes than one, as we 
learned from a Venetian friend. He said that in 
the winter he finds it difficult to keep a cat about 
his place, for it is sure to be stolen by his poorer 
neighbours to eke out their stock of food. ‘And 
no wonder,’ he added; ‘for I can assure you that 
if kept in snow for two or three days after being 
killed, cat makes a very palatable dish.’ The 
dogs are almost exclusively to be found on the 
great lateen-sailed boats that bring cargoes of 
wood from the Alps of Cadore and charcoal from 
Istria and Dalmatia. These dogs are taken on 
shore so rarely that, should one be seen running 
through the streets of Venice, it would be apt to 
be thought mad, and treated accordingly. 

But we have rather wandered from the Canal. 
Now we see coming from the direction of San 
Marco a large flat barca, with a square cabin 
taking the place of the black movable cover 
of the gondola. Its windows are small, and are 
strongly grated with iron. This, as well as the 
presence of four or five big armed carabinieri, tells 
us that the boat has come from the prison near 
the Doge’s Palace. By the exertion of a little 
imagination, the dark figures behind the iron 
bars become Silvio Pellico and his friend on 
their sad journey to the prison in the castle of 
Spielberg. 

Of a very different character is the next barge 
that comes gliding along, its big sail catching the 
breeze that has just sprung up, so that the man 
at the stern with his long lithe oar has only to 
rest and act rudder. Heaped up in wonderful 
confusion are beds, tables, chests, bundles of 


clothes, piles of plates and dishes, old pictures 
and a sort of shrine with rusty sconces and a brass 
hanging lamp; whilst at the prow are half-a- 
dozen women and children eating their breakfast 
of polenta as they sail along. It is a famil 

moving bodily to a new abode. As the old and 
the new door-steps are both washed by the water 
of canals, no need for packing up or neat arrange- 
ment of goods. When the barge came to the 
door, all that had to be done was to trundle 
everything into it, lighted charcoal stove and all, 
and shove off. 

As morning advances, life becomes very busy 
just under our windows. Our abode is at a 
corner between the Grand Canal and the narrow 
lane of which I have spoken. This lane ends in 
three little wooden piers, that jut out fan-like 
into the water, and here there are moored by 
night and by day eight or ten gondolas, for at 
this spot is one of the many ferries by which 
the wide water-way can be crossed. By night 
only two sleepy gondoliers are on duty to carry 
over belated wanderers; but now the bustle of 
the day begins, and the boatmen, collecting one 
by one, are soon at work setting their gondolas 
in trim order. There is much sponging of their 
shining black surfaces, and beating of their 
cushions and small square carpets, and great 
polishing up of the brass knobs and plates that 
give brightness to the uniform black of the boats. 
On the opposite shore is another set of piers, 
where you land in a wide open space called a 
campo, in front of a church. This campo in old 
times having been a green field the term is still 
given to the stone-paved piazza, A memory of 
the past greenness remains, however, in the shape 
of a broad spreading vine supported on poles and 
trellis-work, which forms a cool bower, in which, 
shaded from the hot sun, gondolier and _pas- 
senger alike can rest. Beneath this bower is a 
small wooden shrine, whose doors stand open, 
showing a picture of the Virgin and Child. 

The doings of these ferry-gondoliers are a 
constant source of interest and amusement to us. 
From our terrace we get to know by sight the 
wives and children, who come twice a day bring- 
ing them their meals. The women, with their 
coloured shawls gracefully draped around their 
heads and shoulders, remind us of the East ; and 
no doubt this mode of wearing it comes from 
the veil of those lands with which old Venice 
had such a close connection. Fifty gondoliers 
with their boats are appointed by the munici- 
pality to this particular ferry, and, while free 
to serve some of the hotels near by, and get what 
custom for long and short distances they can, 
are bound to be always in sufficient numbers at 
the ferry to carry over without delay all those 
desiring to cross. The charge is only one soldo 
(a halfpenny), not a heavy fare ; but the working 
classes do not even pay this, the gondoliers being 
often content to receive from them two-fifths of 
this small sum—two lombardi, as they are called. 
These tiny coins, which never come within reach 
of the traveller, are signs of the 
of the lower strata of Venice life. e have 
often been pleased to see how little greedy are 
these gondoliers, who are apt to get from travel- 
lers the reputation of being rapacious. Continu- 
ally, when we have crossed, our boatman, on the 
strength of the full fare having been paid by us, 
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would call in some poorer brethren and carry 
them over for nothing. 

During the day our ferry landing-place is 
frequented by various itinerant merchants. One 
girl, with the braids of her hair twisted like 
cockle-shells on each side of her head, and her 
wooden shoes tied with red and blue ribbons, 
comes crying, ‘ Bestie, O le belle  bestie!’ 
(Beasties, O the beautiful beasties!) ; these 
‘beasties’ being an odd crab, peculiar to Venice, 
which has a huge bunch of red coral nearly 
as big as itself. They are sold at from one to 
three soldi each. The men are very fond of 
them, and sit on the railings of the piers with 
their heels tucked into the crossbars, nibbling 
and munching away at the pink claws half their 
off-time. Then the aquaiolo finds them out, and 
tempts them from their crab-sucking by his cry 
of ‘O la freschezza! O la purita! O la bibita 
aristocratica !? (O the freshness! O the purity ! 
O the aristocratic beverage!) as he sets down in 
their midst his covered pail of iced water and 
his angen tray on legs with its bottles and 
glasses. This stand is generally embossed all 
over with fancy-gilt nails and old coins, and 
with brass and iron figures and glittering curio- 
sities. The bottles contain sweet sirups and 
lemonade, and, alas, too often, graspa, the worst 


and during certain months every fortnight. The 
brass ornament which secures the arm-cushions, 
and which is the chief decoration of the gondola, 
suggests the origin of the shape of the boat itself 
—the sea-horse, which abounds in the lagoons of 
Venice ; the upright steel prow, with its dignified 
bearing, being modified from its head, and the 
small curl of steel at the stern answering to its 
tail, That in early times all ships were fashioned 
after the forms of aquatic birds and beasts is very 
apparent to any one who sees the small craft in the 
Greek and Turkish waters ; often the prow prolongs 
itself into the head and long neck of a sea-serpent 
or of a swan, the great side rudders being like 
a splay foot ora fin. Then here in Venice even 
the coal barges have all large eyes sculptured or 
painted on them, the iris being a hole through 
which runs the cable. The smaller barges often 
have but a dab of white paint, but you cannot fail 
to recognise the rudimentary eye. 

But now the boats at the ferry all seem seized 
with a sudden frenzy. The water swashes up and 
down over the steps, and the gondolas are sent 
bumping against the piles that stand in the water 
round the piers and the palazzo door-steps. One of 
the small canal steamers has passed rather nearer 
inshore than usual, and has caused by its swell all 
this confusion. There is a terrific exchange of 


abuse shouted in stentorian tones, which gradually 
‘calms down as the steamer gets beyond shouting 
| distance, and the word-eddies and the water-eddies 


enemy of the Venetians. This graspa is a spirit 
extracted from the refuse grapes after all the 
juice has been pressed out. It is of the nature of 


fusel oil, and is even worse in its effects on the 
drinker than the French absinthe. We are happy 
to see, however, that ‘our ferry’ is pretty abste- 
mious on the whole. At times the men seem on 
the brink of assaulting each other, so fierce rages 
the battle of vituperation and gesticulation ; but 
it all means nothing, and five minutes later they 
will be sitting with their arms round each other's 
necks, 

Once a day at least our ferry is visited by a 
barca ristorante, a broad flat-bottomed boat, in 
which stands at one end a huge bowl of maca- 
roni, covered with a bit of blanket to keep it 
hot. Near it is a big pan, standing on a 
charcoal stove, in which fish of all shapes and 
kinds are frizzling—from innocent - to pulpy 
Victor-Hugo-like devil-fishes, with their long 
finger-like flaps and suckers; and the cuttle-fish 
with its sepia bag and one white bone. Awful 
creatures these, that nothing but starvation and 
despair would, you would think, induce any one 
to touch! Here, however, they are necessaries of 
life, and the ristoranti’s small stock is soon ex- 
hausted. A barrel of wine in the prow and a big 
basket of rolls complete the stock-in-trade—‘an 
all” says our gondolier Pippo, ‘for next to 
nothing.’ 

Pippo is a tall spare-built young fellow of 
twenty-eight, with hair and moustaches of the 
sunniest hue. The old-established notion of dark- 
haired Italians is only in part a true one, for here 
in Venice you meet almost as many golden or red 
heads as in England. We learned from Pippo 
that his gondola cost him about fifteen hundred 
francs when new, and that it will last good for 
only about ten years, so that if his food is cheap 
the oy of his industry are dear, all the 
more that the flat bottom of the gondola gets 
so clogged with barnacles and sea-weed that the 
boat lias to be shored and scraped every month, 


out together. 


Theoretically, for poetry’s sake, 
we are bound to lament the presence of these 
steamers on the Grand Canal; but, shall we own 
it? in practical life we are most grateful to them, 
as, indeed, are all the Venetians. They are trim, 
well-behaved boats. They consume their own 
smoke, and go on their way inconveniencing no 
one and helping many. There is an idea that 
they must take work from the gondoliers; but 
this is a mistake, for the class they chiefly carry 
never enter a gondola at all. In a city where the 
average worker, whether man or woman, only 
gets one franc a day, few of the lower classes 
could afford a boat that costs a franc an hour. 
Then the visitors, to whom seeing Venice means 
gliding about its picturesque canals in a gon- 
dola, have little occasion or temptation to use 
the tram-via, which is the very odd name given 
by the Venetians to the steamboats. So they are 
mostly useful to the very numerous poorer classes. 
Some old folks who, living in the extreme north 
and north-west of the city, have actually never 
been to the centre, are now able at last to make 
the journey all the way to San Marco? 

The next thing that catches our eye, as we sit 
during afternoon tea on our terrace, is an elegant 
landau. It has a blue body and red wheels, 
and is poised between the seats of a wide barge, 
which bears it, as if in triumph, along its 
unaccustomed road. Great is the astonishment 
its appearance creates amongst our gondoliers. 
Whence it comes and whither it is going in this 
city of watery ways and staircase bridges is a 
mystery. Not less odd is it to see, following the 
landau, two sentry-boxes going up to the quay by 
the Dogana del Mare; and in the distance, gliding 
lightly over the rippling waters of the Giudecca 
branch of the canal, three massive new railway , 
carriayes. 

But in our observation-making and our sketch. 
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taking the day has slipped by; and as we finally 
step in from our terrace, the last rays of the sun 
are setting a burnished crown on the campanile of 
San Marco, and touching as with fire the golden 
wings of the angel on its summit. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 
By Davin CuRIsTIE MURRAY, 
Author of ‘Vat Srrance,’ ‘Josepn’s Coat,’ 
*‘Rarxsow Go up,’ etc. 
CHAPTER XXXVIL 


Tosras, being now a gentleman at large, and 
having reached that blissful lubberland of dolce 
far niente towards which he had all his life long 
looked with yearning but hopeless eyes, it seemed 
to him the most natural and befitting thing in the 


ran away from the thought of its temptations 
as a whipped dog runs from a shaken stick. 
He took cheap lodgings in a labourer's cottage, 
and hoarded up a whole half of his weekly 
income. 

A few months ago he would have spent his 
last threepence on rum without so much as 
troubling to ask where the next might come 
from. Now, with that suddenly developed eye 
for the future, he began to exercise a thousand 
mean precautions. The summer was barely be- 
ginning, but beyond the summer, winter lay, and 
he looked with dreadful prophetic eye towards 
the time of rain and snow and cold. 

‘I ought to be supplied with coal for nothing,’ 
said Tobias ; ‘but I am too well acquainted with 
the heartless ingratitude of men for that. I shall 
be expected to disburse a pecuniary considera- 
tion for it. 

He began betimes, therefore, and was at all 
hours to be seen prowling about the roads on 
which the coal-wagons travelled. He carried 
with him a tattered old carpet-bag, and stooped 
for any fragment of coal which had fallen, if 
it were no bigger than a hazel nut. Rotten 
branches, bits of stick of any sort, found their 
way into this receptacle, and at night he would 
sometimes empty out half-a-dozen pounds’ weight. 
From the time of the beginning of this habit, 
nobody ever saw Tobias without the carpet-bag, 
which he lugged about with an unflagging in- 
dustry. 

One fine day he found himself by a breach 
in the hedge beside a great mossgrown wall, and 
seeing a biggish handful of half-rotted hedge- 
stakes, dry and ripe for burning, within reach, 
he took a cautious look about him and scrambled 
through the breach. The land sank here, and 
was thick with brush and bramble; and lying 
there, hidden for who knows how many years, 
were the remains of an old gate, which had 
fallen almost to matchwood. Tobias went for 
this prize exultantly, and filled his bag with frag- 
ments. He was in the very act of rising from his 
knees, when a sudden vista opened up before 
him, A stone had been removed from the wall, 
and through the hole thus made he could see into 
the grounds beyond it. He peered with interest, 
and could see an archway with a heap of pictur- 
esque ruins over it. This was not in itself a 


fascinating spectacle, and he had already satisfied 
a feeble momentary curiosity, when Snelling came 
in sight, with an aspect so stealthy and a face go 
pale that Tobias knelt and stared as if rooted to 
the spot. 

The horrors of the night had been too much for 
the intending criminal, and Snelling had no 
courage to face them anew. But now, with the 
housekeeper being away for her marketing, and 
John by special leave picnicking with Will Gregg 
and divers others of his companions in the Quarley 
Woods, he had full three hours clear. He had 
determined to finish his deadly work that day ; 
but lonely as he knew himself, he was in a fury 
of fear lest he should be discovered at it. At 
every step he looked to right and left with a 
guilty horror which filled Tobias with wonder ; 


; _and there was a something so stealthy and yet so 
world to settle near the scene of his discovery and | 
to pose there as a personage. The public-house | 
was the readiest place to pose in, but his mind | 


threatening in his whole motion and aspect, that 
the amazed watcher could make neither head nor 
tail of his own surmises, 

The first thing Snelling did was to enter the 

archway, and there, drawing a newspaper from 
his pocket, he unfolded it and spread it like 
a carpet on the grass, pushing it closely against 
the wall and folding its edge upward there. 
When he had done this, he came out, stepping 
on tiptoe, with face and gesture so marked with 
guilty fear, that a child could not have mis- 
read him. He looked hither and thither, and 
listened with bent head, Next, he drew a small 
pointed implement from his pocket, and returning 
to the arch, began to pry at the wall. He hail 
not worked a minute, when some fancied noise 
arrested him, and he came stealing out on tip- 
toe. 
What in the name of wonder could it mean? 
Like a ray of light the thought came—Buried 
Treasure ! 

‘I will have a finger in that pie, said Tobias, 


It was all very well for the little Jousserau to 
resolve valorously on facing Shorthouse with a 
request for his daughter’s hand ; it was another 
thing to storm the breach of British prejudice. 

‘I shall have to put my self-love in my pocket, 
said Jousserau. ‘1 shall have to put my patriotism 
in my pocket too, If I am accepted at all, and 
that is not very likely, I shall be taken faute de 
mieux and with a desperate sorrow.’ 

He knew something, but not all, of the midland 
rustic’s invincible ignorance of things and people 
outside immediate ken, He had been told in 
pretty plain language already that he was an 
outer barbarian. He knew that his neighbours 
for the time being regarded him as a sort of inno- 
cent, harmless savage ; and though he was one of 
the best-humoured and sweetest-hearted fellows 
in the world, the self-satisfied ignorance with 
which the good stupid folk patronised their social 
and intellectual superior did really sometimes gall 
him. If it had stood entirely by itself, it would 
have been pure comedy to him; but it weighed 
heavily against his best hopes, and so was merely 
droll no longer. 

On the day after his parting with Cecilia, he 
attired himself as if for a visit of ceremony, and 
with a heart alternately full of resolute courage 
and despair, made his way to Shorthouse’s resi- 


Shorthouse had realised a fondness for the crim- 


dence. Since the achievement of his portrait, 
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son plush waistcoat and the blue cloth coat with 
brass buttons such as he had never known before. 
He had begun to be awake as to their artistic 
value, and liked to pose in them to himself, and 
to sit in his own armchair with pot and pipe, 
looking as like his own picture as possible, and 
feeling fully conscious of the resemblance. It 
was a simple kind of vanity to assail a man of his 
ears; but he found a great pleasure in it, and it 
otk nobody. The best clothes were not to be 
worn lightly and without occasion, and so the 
treat was not one of every day ; but on the morn- 
ing of Jousserau’s visit, Shorthouse had a call to 
pay, and could afford himself the treat. 

Cecilia saw her lover’s arrival from her own 
chamber window and was overwhelmed by her 
emotions. She dreaded to think of what would 
happen, and she of course admired Jousserau’s 
courage, whilst she despaired of the effect he 
might produce. Her father’s opinions were not 
easily changeable ; and with regard to Jousserau’s 
offer he was likely to be as obdurate as he had 
ever been about anything in his life. It may be 
confessed that Jousserau’s task was easier than the 
girl’s. It was he, to be sure, who had to face the 
dragon opposition ; but meantime, as always in 
the best authenticated fairy stories, the maiden 
waited tremulous, powerless to strike a blow for 
her knight’s life or her own freedom. In the 
authenticated fairy stories the knight always wins, 
and the damsel is always delivered ; but in real 
life it is not so, The dragon of British prejudice 
was very unlikely to yield, she thought, to a 
French assault of arms. 

The servant-girl announced Jousserau’s arrival ; 
and the farmer quitted his pose hastily and took 
up his position on the whitened hearthstone 
before the kitchen fender. 

‘Show the young man in, Jane,’ he said gruftly ; 
and Jousserau, standing at the door, heard feel- 
ingly the unpromising tone in which he spoke. 
‘Well, said Shorthouse grutily, ‘what can I do 
for you this morning ?’ 

‘I wish to ask,’ said Jousserau, standing un- 
covered before him, ‘if you will give me five 
minutes of your private time ?’ 

‘Jane,’ said the farmer, addressing the girl, 
‘you can find something to do in the dairy, I 
daresay.—Take a cheer, Mr Jousserong,’ 

He remained standing, and Jousserau naturally 
followed his example. 

‘I should desire,’ the artist began, ‘in the first 
place to say to you what are my hopes and ex- 
pectations, and what is my position in the 
world,’ 

The farmer, turning half-way round, deposited 
his long Broseley on the tall mantel-piece, and 
ramming his clenched fists into the pockets of 
his riding breeches, faced his companion anew 
with a look of dogged waiting. 

‘Some months ago,’ pursued Jousserau, who 
had taken great trouble with his English, and 
had all night long rehearsed the scene in his 
mind—‘some months ago I gave up a situation 
which brought me twelve pounds a week. I had 
held it for four years, and had saved sixteen 
hundred pounds, I have now two thousand 
pounds at the bank of Castle-Barfield. I can 
make by my work half as much every year. In 
time it is likely that I make more—perhaps 
much more. My father, who lives at Arles, in 


France, is there landed proprietor, and is worth 
six hundred pounds in the year. He has no child 
but me. That, sir, is my position.’ 

Shorthouse’s gaze had grown more and more 
dogged as the artist spoke, and under his uncom- 
promising stare speech was increasingly difficult. 
‘Well,’ said Shorthouse, ‘that being so, you’re 
pretty well to do.—But now, what’s all that got 
to do along with me?’ 

‘If I should marry,’ said the artist, ‘I should 
settle upon my wife my whole belongings. I am 
Protestant. You can inquire of my character 
of all who know me, and I will give you every 
ease to do that.’ 

‘Yes, said Shorthouse; ‘I see where you're 
a-driving. Go along,’ 

‘It is in short, sir, Jousserau concluded, ‘that 
myself as a suitor for your daughter's 
hand, 

‘So I supposed,’ said Shorthouse. ‘Ill tell you 
what it is: you can present yourself at home, 
with “No” for a answer.’ 

The manner of the speech was as blufily insult- 
ing as its matter, and Jousserau felt it. But it 
was robbed of half its sting by the fact that he 
had expected it, and he was too firmly set upon 
his purpose to allow himself to lose temper or 
to be beaten finally at the first assault. 

‘Sir, he said, therefore, ‘I shall ask you to 
think something of Mees Cecilia’s happiness before 
you decide. I did meet Mees Cecilia yesterday, 
and she was distressed, and did not speak. 
took the liberty to ask of her if it was that 
you had forbidden her to speak. She told me 
“Yes.” I said then that I must try to change 
your mind,’ 

‘You did, did you?’ said Shorthouse. ‘ Well, 
if you'll be advised, you'll save a deal o’ trouble. 
You might just as well get up and _ tell this 
house to walk away as ask me to change my 
mind about that. 1’m not a man as changes his 
mind that easy.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ Jousseran went on, desperatel 
but quietly, and with every outward sign of self- 
possession. ‘Mees Cecilia has obeyed your wish. 
She is dutiful daughter, and will continue to 
obey your wish. But forgive me, sir; I know 
you a man of a good heart. You will not wish 
to make your child unhappy. If Mees Cecilia 
wishes that I say no more, I will not trouble 
her again, or you. But it seems to me just 
that I should ask, “Will you speak to Mees 
Cecilia ?”’ 

‘No, said Shorthouse bluntly; ‘I won’t speak 
to Miss Cecilia; and I won’t have you speaking 
to Miss Cecilia neither. You’ve mended up your 
English a bit lately, and it seems by this time as 
if you could understand what was said to you. 
Now you tek this from me, plain and straight : If 
ever my gell says “I will” at the marriage altar, 
her’Il say it to a brother-Englishman. D?’ ye see 
me? D’ye understand? I’ve nothin’ agen you, 
so faras | know. I don’t want to put the thing 
no rougher than it has got to be put; but when 
I’ve got to say a thing, 1 like to say it. 1’ve said 
what I’ve got to say this time, and I look to ha 
done with it, 

Did ever the fatherly dragon encounter the 
knightly suitor with more uncompromising de- 
fiance? Cecilia listening on the stairs melted into 
noiseless tears, and stole back to her chamber 
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despairing. Jousserau stood pale and _ troubled, 
and for a little time said nothing. By-and-by, 
however, he drew himself together, and then he 
said an unwise and unguarded thing: ‘We are 
both young, and we can wait.’ 

‘ Look here, young sir,’ cried the farmer; ‘ you 
shall do none of your waiting about my doorstep. 
I warn thee now, mind me, if I catch thee at that 
it shall be the worse for thee. I’ll have no 
maggoty fancies put i? my gell’s head. You'd best 
go back to your own country and wait there. If 
I catch you sneaking about my place, you and me 
will quarrel.’ 

‘Sir, returned Jousserau, self-possessed again, 
‘it will take two to quarrel; and I shall not 
quarrel with Mees Cecilia’s father.’ He bowed. 

The farmer turned round to take his pipe again ; 
and the suitor went his way, naturally depressed 
by the result of his interview. Not a scale of the 
dragon's armour had been dinted, but the errant 
knight was wounded sorely, and the imprisoned 
damsel wept in her turret. 

‘Cecilia! her father bellowed up-stairs after a 
lengthy pause. ‘Come down here ; I’ve a word 
to say to you.’ 

The girl sponged her eyes with fresh water, and 
making what hasty pretence she could of being 
her natural self, ran down-stairs with reddened 
eyelids and new tears in her eyes. 

‘What’s the matter with you?’ Shorthouse 
demanded firmly. 

‘ Nothing, father—nothing.’ 

‘Ah !’ said papa; ‘I see. Thee’st been a-listenin’. 
I can save myself the trouble o’ talkin’, then. 
Tell me the truth. Thee know’st what’s hap- 
pened 2” 

‘Yes, father’—in the faintest frightened whisper. 

‘And that’s what thee ’st been eryin’ for ?’—No 
answer this time, but only a fresh outburst of 
tears, and a blushing face hastily covered up ina 
handkerchief.—‘ All right, my gell’ He walked a 

ace or two up and down the rvom, then struck a 
ucifer match and applied it to the bowl of his 
pipe, and so sat down — stolidly. ‘You think 
it’s hard, I dessay,’ he went on philosophically. 
It came easy to him to be philosophical, for he 
was not the one who suffered. ‘Ina year or two, 
Cecilia, youll be thankful for what I’m a-doin’ 
for you now.’—The girl thought otherwise, but 
said nothing.—‘ What dye think’ud happen to 
you hereafterwards if I was to let you marry a 
foreigner now?—Anybody, to look at you, he 
continued scornfully, ‘ud think as you was 
a-bein’ ill done-by. What dye think I’m doin’ 
except for your own good, ye baggage? D’ye 
think it matters tome who you marry? I ain't 
a-agoin’ to marry a Frenchman. It’s me as is 
a-savin’ you from all manner o’ troubles and 
worries, and here you sit a-cryin’ at me as if I 
was a-hurtin’ you.’ 

Poor Cecilia thought that if she had wanted to 
be saved from marrying the Frenchman she might 
have felt differently. But she did not want to 
be saved from that doom. And to hear Achille 
spoken of as if he were something beneath the run 
of common men, in place of being so infinitely 
above them as her lover was sure to be, was surely 
hard for any girl to hear. There was something 
romantic and fine in having a sweetheart who was 
a foreigner, and the sentiment was none the less 
real with her because she loved her lover for 


succession of delightful emotions ? 


| just the man for extreme measures. 


better qualities than that, and had a very fair 
understanding of his general worth. He was 
an artist—a man of genius—a gentleman—infi- 
nitely better than the crowd of men she knew, 
She would no more have dreamed of setting the 
one solid English pretender to her hand on the 
same level with Jousserau than she would have 
dreamed of evening a hind from her father’s fields 
with Snelling. Mr Snelling was all very well in 
his way, no doubt; and if she had never seen 
Achille, she might even have married him, in 
deference to her father’s wishes. But then where 
would have been the tender enthusiasm, the 
adoring worship, the timid heart-beat, the raptur- 
ous silent acknowledgment of a look or word 
which blessed her now, and made life a constant 
The little 
Jousserau was like a king among men, to her 
raptured fancy. And quite properly and natur- 
ally, the more he was denied to her, the more she 
eared for him, until the affection, which if left to 
itself would have flowed on tranquilly and equably, 
stormed along in a series of cascades as big and 
noisy as the young lady’s nature could find room 
and voice for. 

‘T’ll tell thee what it is,’ said papa, who was 
‘Thee ‘It 
never get this nonsense out o’ thy head till thou ’rt 
provided with a husband. I’m a-goin’ to tek this 
matter in hand myself, and I shan’t be long afore 
I make a hend of it. I picked out a man for 
thee months ago, and you kep’ him shilly-shally- 
in’ with I wool and I won't, and at last give him 
a “No” without rhyme or reason.’ He set his 
pipe on the table with so much emphasis as to 
shiver it in a dozen pieces, took his hat from the 
peg on which it hung, and walked straight out of 
the house, bent on heroic measures. He took the 
way which led to Tallymount Hall, and finding 
the iron gates there locked against him, began to 
shake at them and to roar alternately ‘ House!’ 
and ‘Snelling !’ 


TREASURES AND FORTUNES. 


WE never hear in our time of a single steamer 
carrying the load of gold, silver, plate, and 
treasure that was heaped in the hold of the 
butter-box of the last and earlier centuries. On 
February 28, 1769, there arrived at Lisbon a ship- 
of-war named the Mother of God, from Rio de 
Janeiro, having made the voyage in one hundred 
and twenty days, She had on board nine millions 
of crusades in diamonds, and about a hundred 
thousand ‘crowns tournois’ in piastres, making 
in the whole twenty-nine million and fifty thou- 
sand livres tournois. So much for a single ship. 
In 1774, two Spanish ships from Vera Cruz and 
the Havana arrived with twenty-two millions of 
crowns, exclusive of merchandise valued roundly 
at twenty-seven millions of crowns. Such exam- 
ples could be multiplied. Of the cargo of an 
English Indiaman in 1771, one item alone—a 
diamond in the rough—was valued at one hundred 
thousand pounds, ‘coming to be manufactured 
in England on account of one of the Asiatic 
nabobs ;’ and on the private freight of this vessel 
the policies of insurance were opened at Lloyd's 
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Coffee-house at a high premium, so costly were 
her contents and so doubtful her safe arrival. 

In those early days of extraordinary long 
voyages, clumsy ships, and of a navigation ren- 
dered not a little insecure by the blunders or the 
conjectures of the chart-makers, we should expect 
to meet with a great number of costly disasters, 
the more particularly since it was the custom to 
commit toa single hold the treasure that would 
in this day be distributed among eight or ten 
great and powerful steamers. Yet this sort of 
shipwreck is not nearly so frequently occurring 
in marine annals as would be supposed. When 
it happens, it takes an historical significance much 
more profound than that which attaches to loss 
of life. As a costly shipwreck, La Lutine deserves 
notice. She was of thirty-two guns, commanded 
by Captain Skynner, and went ashore on_ the 
bank of the Fly Island Passage on the night of 
October 9, 1799. At first she was reputed to have 
had six hundred thousand pounds sterling in 
specie on board. This was afterwards contra- 
dicted by a statement that the whole amounted to 
about one hundred and forty thousand pounds 
sterling. 

In the reign of James II., some English adven- 
turers fitted out a vessel to search for and weigh 
up the cargo of a rich Spanish ship which had 
been lost on the coast of South America. They 
succeeded, and brought home three hundred thou- 
sand pounds, which had been forty-four years at 
the bottom of the sea. Captain Phipps, who 
commanded, had twenty thousand pounds for his 
share, and the Duke of Albemarle ninety thousand 
pounds. A medal was struck in honour of this 
event in 1687. There was a very costly wreck 
in 1767. She was a Dutch East Indiaman, and 
foundered in a storm within three leagues of the 
Texel, taking down all hands but six, and half a 
million sterling. 

In 1871 a Scotchman named Johnson patented 
a treasure-safe for ships. His proposal was that 
the safe should be suspended at the ship’s davits, 
ready at an instant’s notice to be lowered into the 
sea. He contrived that the safe should detach 
itself in the event of a sudden calamity, and float 
off, to be picked up by some passing ship, or 
washed ashore. The idea was ingenious: but it 
is not every captain who would relish the thought 
of an unsinkable chest full of gold and jewels 
hanging at his davits ready to the hand of the 
first daring Jack who should depend upon a black 
night and the navigable qualities of the chest to 
come safely off with a few hundreds of thousands 
of pounds. 

There was a curious kind of smuggling practised 
aboard the old ships, and there is reason to believe 
that in many instances the actual value of the 
treasure in foundered vessels was never declared. 
An example is given of a Spanish register-ship 
falling into the hands of the British. Certain 
discoveries determined the captors not to sell her, 
but to break her up themselves, believing that by 
so doing they might find valuables artfully con- 
cealed. The duty on gold was high, and to evade 
it, many of the bars of that metal had been thinly 
coated with pewter, and denominated ‘fine pewter’ 
in the invoice, by order of the Spanish merchants. 
The particulars of the freight are worth giving, 
as illustrative of the cargoes of that age (1793), 
and of the great value entrusted to a single ship. 


There were 694 cases of silver, each containin 
3000 dollars ; 33 cases of gold, besides plate an 
jewels of the value of £500,000; 72 hundred of 
redwood ; 16 cases of silver in bars ; 2262 quintals 
of bark of different weights; 2240 quintals of 
cocoa ; 4887 cases of pepper; a great number of 
cases of lead, wool, sugar, medical roots, gums of 
cocoa, together with hides, skins, barrels of honey, 
and eleven cases of the various productions of 
Peru. ‘This cargo,’ says the account, ‘has been 
two years in collecting from different parts of the 
coast, and is without exception the richest that 
ever was trusted on board of any single ship. It 
is impossible to form a just estimate of its value ; 
but it is certainly not overrated when it is stated 
as twelve or thirteen hundred thousand pounds,’ 
Think of the costly wreck such a vessel as this 
would have made; and certainly, so far as her 
freighters were concerned, she was as good as 
foundered when she was captured. 

In more modern times, the costliness of ship- 
wreck is to be found in the destruction of the 
fabric and her cargo rather than in the treasure 
on board. Whatever may have been the worth 
of a galleon as a ship, there need be no scruple 
in concluding that when brand-new her value 
would be but that of a toy in comparison with 
such ocean mail-boats as now convey specie and 
valuables. The sinking of an Atlantic, Indian, 
or Australian liner—even with a clean hold— 
would represent an immense treasure if told in 
dollars, ducats, or piastres; and when is added 
the cargo of such a craft along with the passengers’ 
luggage, which would include a quantity of jewelry 
expressing many thousand pounds alone, some 
astonishing figures would be the result. As a 
matter of fact, our later shipwrecks do not point 
to the same heavy losses in specie and articles 
manufactured out of the precious metals as were 
sustained in former times. The destruction or 
capture of a single ship in the last and preceding 
centuries would frequently signify the sinking of 
a million toa million and a half of pounds sterling 
in chests of pieces-of-eight in ingots and bars 
and in religious decorations, and this without 
reference to the cargo, the value of which may be 
suspected when we hear of tea selling at a guinea 
a pound. 

The Royal Charter is the most notable modern 
instance of the wreck of a ‘treasure’ ship. She 
left Australia with £350,000 in her. Of this 
sum, says Charles Dickens, in his chapter on this 
dreadful shipwreck in the Uncommercial Traveller, 
£300,000 worth were recovered at the time of the 
novelist’s visit to the spot where she had driven 
ashore. 

Meanwhile, how much gold and silver, minted 
and otherwise, is annually afloat? How many 
millions are yearly borne over the deep to and 
from India, America, Australia, China, and South 
Africa by English steamers alone? There should 
be no difficulty in making the calculation, which 
when arrived at, must surely yield a fine idea of 
the treasure over which the red flag flies, and an 
excellent notion of the trust that is reposed in the 
British shipmaster, and of the high and sterling 
qualities which go to the fulfilment of it. 

Numerous are the instances of persons receiv- 
ing extraordinary and often unexpected legacies. 
A railway blacksmith named Allen recently re- 
covered an estate in Hanley worth seventy thou- 
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sand pounds. The Allen family had held the 
property from the days of the Conquest, but more 
than one hundred years ago the title-deeds were 
lost ; and in 1828 the family were dispossessed 
through being unable to produce them. Subse- 
quently the deeds were found and the family 
estates recovered. 

A few years ago, a pleasant genial old gentle- 
man called at one of the City banks and requested 
an introduction to one of the junior clerks. The 
clerk, who had noticed the stranger, and seen 
him enter the manager’s room, was startled by a 
summons to go inside. Once inside the manager's 
room the clerk found himself face to face with 
the stranger. The visitor immediately broke the 
ice by saying he had the pleasure to announce 
that by the death of an uncle, and in consequence 
of the death of several other relatives, this young 
gentleman was heir to a_baronetcy. any 
believing his ears, the clerk summoned up enough 

resence of mind to ask if it was an empty title. 
he visitor immediately and blandly informed 
him that his income was at least ten thousand 
— a year, with fifty thousand pounds at a 
nk upon current account. It has since been 
ascertained that the income is not less than sixteen 
thousand pounds a year. 

The owner of a very valuable pair of trousers 
was lately advertised for in the French papers by 
the honest finder of the same, who allowed the 
individual to-whom they belonged fifteen days 
in which to come forward. After this delay, he 
stated he would consider himself justified in pro- 
fiting by this strange windfall, which, as he was 
in poor circumstances and about to be married, 
would be very serviceable to him. On the Place 
de la Concorde he stated that he saw one evening 
a dark object on the ground, which he first took 
to be a sleeping dog. On closer inspection, how- 
ever, he discovered his mistake, and picked up 
the garment then in his possession. He took the 
trousers with him on board a boat which he 
owned, and on passing them in review, noticed 
that the buttons seemed different from ordinary 
ones. Prompted by curiosity, he undid the cloth 
that covered them, and found, instead of wooden 
moulds, gold pieces. Carrying his investigations 
further, he came across some bank-notes stitched 
into the waistband with other papers of 
value. 

Stories of extraordinary windfalls are so fre- 
quently due to an effort of the imagination, that 
we may be excused for receiving them with a 
considerable amount of reserve. Elizabeth Scott 
was found by the police in 1875 lying on 
the floor of her back-kitchen. She had been 
dead apparently for about a week, portions of 
her hands having been eaten by rats. It was 
stated that although deceased—who was seventy- 
two years of age, and lived in London—was in 
possession of upwards of ten thousand pounds in 
consols, producing an income of four hundred 
pounds a year, she never associated with any one ; 
and a search through the house resulted in sums 
of eighty-two pounds in gold and forty-seven 

ounds in silver being found secreted in little 
ags between the mattresses of the bed. For many 
years she had been leading a miserly existence. 
It was stated that she had left no will, and had 
only two cousins living in Scotland. 

In the same year an inquest was held in refer- 


ence to the body of James Swift, of Ancoates, 
aged seventy-four years. The deceased was a 
man of penurious habits; and as he was of a 
solitary and retiring disposition, seldom leaving 
his house, very little was known of him in the 
neighbourhood where he lived, though it was 
sometimes whispered that notwithstanding his 
apparent poverty, he was possessed of great 
wealth. That there was good foundation for this 
idea subsequently appeared. He was last seen 
alive at dinner-time on Tuesday prior to his 
death, at which time he was brushing the doorstep, 
Two hours afterwards, the attention of the police 
was called to the fact that the shutters of his 
house were fast closed. Not knowing what to 
make of this, the officer tried to gain an entrance, 
and was at length obliged to force open the back- 
door. He found the deceased lying on his back 
on the kitchen floor, with a chair on the top of 
him. He appeared to have been sitting in the 
chair, and to have fallen off, causing it to topple 
over with him. The body was cold, life being 
quite extinct, and the deceased’s watch had stopped 
at half-past two o'clock. The house was in a very 
dirty condition, and there was evidence that its 
occupant had never slept in bed. In the course 
of examination which disclosed these things, a 
safe was found containing deeds and mortgage 
bonds representing about twelve thousand pounds- 
worth of property, and the large sum of two 
thousand pounds in gold, 

A woodman named Robinson, at Hexham, 
Northumberland, succeeded a few years ago in 
establishing his claim to a quarter of a million 
of money. 

Devonshire has been truly called the garden 
of England. In a small village in the heart 
of this beautiful country stands a labourer'’s 
cottage. It is a picturesque old place, in the 
midst of a large garden, such as we still find 
in some rural districts surrounding the humble 
homes of our agricultural labourers. The front 
of the cottage is covered with woodbine, honey- 
suckle, and roses, through which two little lattice 
windows peep out upon the passer-by, while one 
gable end is completely hidden by a large luxuri- 
ant grape-vine. Until quite recently, this was 
the abode of an old labourer and his family, 
who, though thrifty and industrious, were, and 
had been all their life, extremely poor. Life to 
this poor man had been a desperate struggle, and 
many a time the meal consisted only of vege- 
tables from the garden which he cultivated so 
carefully. Hard work had been his lot all his 
life, and it never entered his head that the world 
contained for him aught beyond the scant wage 
due to his hard and cheerless toil, All his 
relations, so far as he knew, had been poor, and 
there was no one from whom he could expect a 
single penny. Happening, however, to come across 
a list of names of persons who had been advertised 
for to claim money and property in Chancery, he 
was greatly surprised and very much agitated to 
find his own name in full; and being a man 
of more than ordinary intelligence for his class, 
he at once communicated with the publishers of 
the list, which has resulted in establishing his 
claim to an enormous fortune, left nearly one 
hundred years before. 

In 1883, Richard Scurrah, blacksmith of Well, 
in Yorkshire, died at the age of sixty-eight, and | 
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was found, when his house was broken into by 
the police, to be dead in bed. On his premises 
being examined, upwards of three thousand pounds 
was found upon a beam in the kitchen; and 
mortgage deeds for several hundreds of pounds 
were also found in an old chest. The deceased 
had no relatives. 

It was stated in 1882, that, according to a 
report from Gosport, a man named Geary, who 
had for the last twenty-five years been employed 
in a brewery there, had laid claim to an estate 
which had been locked up for eighty-six years, 
and amounted to a million and a half sterling, 
One of the most remarkable incidents in con- 
nection with the case was that Geary was led 
to become a claimant through seeing an inscrip- 
tion on a tombstone in a local churchyard. 

The will of the ‘old Lady of Stamford Street,’ 
whose death, in a dilapidated house in that street, 
created some sensation when it was ascertained 
she had been possessed of considerable wealth, is 
worthy of notice, She was the owner of other 
eer in London besides that in Stamford 

treet; but it appeared that other property, which 
for many years was allowed to run to waste, in 
Snow Hill, Stoke Newington, and other places, 
and which was also supposed to belong to her, 
did not do so. She died worth about one hundred 
thousand pounds in the funds, had many freehold 
and leasehold houses ; and there was quite an olla 
podrida of curiosities found in her house when 
search was made for some other will. Amongst 
other things there was a room full of caps and 
bonnets, some of the latter nearly half a yard 
long (pokes of a former generation); and in a 
canvas bag was found five hundred pounds in 
sixpenny, fourpenny, and threepenny pieces. She 
had quarrelled many years ago with all her rela- 
tions, and her will was as follows: ‘I, CorDELIA 
AnceLina Reap, of Stamford Street, in the 
County of Surrey, Spinster, do hereby give and 
bequeath to the Treasurer for the time being of 
the Hospital for the Cure of Consumption at 
Brompton, in the County of Middlesex, for the 
use of the said Institution, all my household 
furniture, pictures, goods, chattels, trinkets, 
jewelry, and effects, which may be in my dwell- 
ing-house in which I may reside at the time of 
my decease, and also my ready money at the 
banker’s, and money in the public securities or 
funds in Great Britain, and also all other of 
my personal estate and effects which I leave or 
bequeath to such an Institution.’ By this will, 
one hundred thousand pounds went to the 
Brompton Hospital. 

An Irishman named Moore, a native of Cavan, 
died at Ramalto, in Buenos Ayres, where, after 
a residence of forty years, he amassed the large 
fortune of four hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling. By his will, two half-brothers living in 
his native parish of Cavan were raised from a 
position of poverty to one of wealth. 

A young labourer of Montelimart was recently 
visited by a singular stroke of good fortune, 
which had the immediate effect of depriving him 
of speech. An uncle from whom he expected 
nothing left him one million eight hundred thou- 
sand francs. At first, another will was found, 
leaving the bulk of the property between two 
brothers of the deceased, who, on hearing the 
news, proceeded to embrace each other; but 


their happiness quickly evaporated when a 
testament of more recent date came to light by 
which the nephew was entitled to the whole 
fortune. 


FOILED BY HIMSELF. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP, I. 


‘Woo is this letter from, Jenkins ?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir. The man who brought 
it is waiting in the front office for an answer. 
He looks like a working-man dressed up in his 
Sunday clothes.’ 

Mr John Barnett, solicitor, cut open the enve- 
lope carefully, as was his habit, took out the 
enclosure, and read : 


Morepun Hovse, 
ELDERGATE, Friday, 6 A.M. 


Dear Sir—I am in great trouble. Mr Monkton 
was found dead in the library last night about 
nine o’clock. The cause of death was heart dis- 
ease. Could you come down here to-day and 
remain till after the funeral, and advise me with 
regard to the funeral arrangements and other 
things? It is a great deal to ask, I know; but 
you see I have no right to interfere in_ these 
matters, as I am no relative of Mr Monkton’s, 
and I do not know what todo. You were always 
his chief friend as well as his legal adviser. I 
am afraid of his brother coming here when he 
hears of the death. I enclose notices which I 
will thank you to get inserted in the various 
newspapers.—I send this letter by our gardener, 
who will bring back your reply.—Yours truly, 

KATHERINE ASHLEY. 


Mr Barnett appeared very much affected on 
reading this letter. ‘Mr Monkton is dead, 
Jenkins,” he said. ‘Found dead in his library 
last night. How very sudden! He was here 
only two days ago, looking as well as ever 
I saw him.—This letter is from Miss Ashley. 
She wishes me to go to Eldergate to-day ; but 


Mr Morgan is coming here in a short time, 
and I have to go out with him relative to some 
business which will detain me, I expect, till late 
in the afternoon. I will not be able to get to 
Eldergate till the six o'clock train.—I have 
nothing particularly pressing for the next few 
days, have 1?’ 

‘No, sir; I don’t think so.’ 

‘Then I will be able to wait over at Elder- 
gate till after the funeral, as Miss Ashley wishes. 
I will give you a note for the man. I don't 
know when I got such a shock,’ 

The note despatched, Mr Barnett sat down 
to think over matters. Mr Monkton and he 
had been friends of many years’ duration, and 
having been often at Moredun House, Mr Barnett 
was well acquainted with Miss Ashley, who was 
orphan niece of his friend’s late wife. Mr Monk- 
ton had no family of his own, and Miss Ashley 
had lived at Moredun House for the past ten 
years. Her aunt, Mrs Monkton, had died a few 
years before. By the terms of Mr Monkton’s will, 
which Mr Barnett himself had drawn, the latter 
knew that he, along with Sir Andrew Dawson, 


a wealthy neighbour of Mr Monkton’s, was 
appointed an executor, and a joint guardian of 
Miss Ashley until she should attain the age of | 
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twenty-one. This she would not reach for nearly 
three years yet; and in the interval, some 
arrangement must be come to with reference to 
her. 

‘I hope that brother of Monkton’s doesn’t 
come upon the scene, for he is a thorough scoun- 
drel, if ever there was one,’ he said to him- 
self. ‘He will give us some trouble, if he can. 
However, he need not try to dispute the will ; 
although I believe he would do it in a minute, 
if he thought he had the ghost of a chance.’ 

Here Mr Barnett’s meditations were interrupted 
by the entrance of his client Mr Morgan, who 
had come to keep his appointment; and in a 
short time both left the office together. It was 
after five in the afternoon when Mr Barnett 
returned. 

‘Confound Morgan!’ he said to Jenkins, who 
was his head-clerk, and who had waited behind 
the others, in case of anything being required. 
‘I could not get away earlier. It will be after 
ten before I get to Mr Monkton’s house, for 
I will have to wait till the eight o'clock train 
now. I must go home first. I shall not be 
back at the office till Wednesday; but if 
there should be anything particularly pressing, 
I might take a run up.—You can let me know 
how things go on, Jenkins,’ 

‘All right, sir” answered Jenkins; and then 
Mr Barnett departed. 

He left Euston Station at eight o'clock en 
route for Eldergate, which was distant from the 
Metropolis about two hours’ journey by rail. 
Mr Monkton’s carriage was in waiting at the 
station, and he was soon being driven up the 
avenue to the house. 

A footman, who appeared to be the only one 
awake in the house, opened the door to him. 
But as he entered, an old lady, whom Mr 
Barnett recognised as a distant cousin of Mr 
Monkton’s, met him in the hall. She was a 
sturdy old Scotchwoman, hale and hearty, 
though upwards of sixty years of age. 

‘Ye’re very late. I was thinking ye mightna 
be here the night now; and I advised Miss Ashley 
to gang awa’ to her bed, and I would look after 
ye if ye came. Ye’ll be ready for some supper, 
I’m thinking.—Come this way into the dining- 
room.’ 

Mr Barnett followed the loquacious old lady 
into the room, where supper was immediately 
brought in. ‘I am surprised to see you, Mrs 
Crawford,’ he said. ‘I did not know you were 
here. Miss Ashley did not mention you in her 
letter this morning.’ 

‘Because she didna ken I was coming. I’m 
staying in London wi’ my son Peter now, and I 
came down here this morning on a visit by chance. 
I found everything at sixes and sevens, and that 
puir lassie greeting like to break her heart ; so I 
just stayed on till ye would come.’ 

‘You were quite right. I would have been here 
earlier, as I told Miss Ashley in my letter, but I 
was detained.—But I need not keep you out of 
your bed, Mrs Crawford ; I can attend to myself. 
I know the way to my room. I have been often 
here before, you know,’ 

‘Oh, I’m in no hurry,’ said Mrs Crawford. She 
had dismissed the servant, and had herself waited 
to attend to Mr Barnett’s wants. He had scarcely 
begun to do justice to the supper, however, when 


feared to touch them, and I let them lie till ye 


she suddenly bent forward and whispered almost 
into his ear: ‘ He’s here.’ 

‘Who is here? Whom do you mean?’ asked 
the solicitor, almost dropping his knife and fork 
in his surprise. 

‘Who should I mean but Henry Monkton, of 
course? Came here in the middle o’ the after- 
noon, and intends waiting till after the funeral, 
he says. But he may spare himsel’ the trouble, 
for onything he’ll get, I hope.’ i 

‘But how did he come to hear of his brother’s 
death so speedily? It will not be in the news- 
papers till to-morrow.—Miss Ashley surely did 
not send him notice ? 

‘No; she didna. She’s ower frichted for him 
to do the like o’ that. She’s keepit her, room 
ever since he came, or else she would hae been 
waiting here to see ye. But ye’ll see her in the 
morning right enough. He met Blake the gardener 
by accident at the London station this forenoon, 
and got the news frae him. He has a gude stock 
o impudence to come here at the present time, 
when he kens brawly he daurna hae showed his 
nose had his brother been living.—Dear, dear! 
sic a change as his death will mak in this house! 
—What’s to become o’ that lassie? Surely he 
would mind her in his will.’ 

‘Was he supposed to have been long dead 
before he was found? Who was the first to 
discover him? Was it Miss Ashley ?” 

‘Ay; she was the first. He had gane into the 
library at seven; and Miss Ashley, who had been 
out at her tea at Sir Andrew Dawson’s, came 
home about nine o'clock. When she went into 
the room, he was sitting dead at his desk.’ i 

‘What had he been doing? Reading, or 
what? 

‘He had apparently been looking ower some 
papers and letters, for there were a lot lying about 
the desk. The doctor believes he hadna lang 
been dead when he was discovered’ 

‘Well, well. I must see after things in the 
morning. It is a little awkward Henry Monkton 
being here.—Who has charge of the keys of Mr 
Monkton’s private drawers? Miss Ashley, I pre- 
sume 

‘I hae got them just now. She wasna fit to 
look after anything. I locked up some o’ the 
drawers mysel’ since I came.’ 

‘And the papers that were on Mr Monkton’s 
desk, what was done with them ? 

‘They’re just lying as he left them. I was 
would see them yersel’, I suppose it will be 
ower late the nicht now. Ye can put them in the 
safe, if ye like, for I hae the keys here.’ 

‘If you light the gas in the library, I will have 
a look at them before I go to bed. They will be 
better locked up, at anyrate, if there are any deeds 
amongst them.’ 

Preceded by Mrs Crawford, Mr Barnett made 
his way to the library. This had been his dead 
friend’s favourite room, where he spent most of 
his time. The top of the desk was strewn with 
letters and documents of various kinds, among 
which Mr Barnett discerned a small bundle ot 
titles, part of those connected with the purchase 
of Moredun House. He got a newspaper, and 
bundled all the papers together. 

‘We will put them in the safe till to-morrow, 
when I will look them over, said he. ‘ His will } 
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must be in the safe or in one of the drawers of 
this old cabinet.’ 

‘Dear me, I thocht ye would have had his will,’ 
said Mrs Crawford. ‘When I made my will, 
though gudeness kens I hadna much to leave, 
my lawyer, Mr Simpson, tell’d me that it was 
usual for lawyers to keep their clients’ wills.’ 

‘So it is; but Mr Monkton liked to keep his 
own, and his titles and other documents also. 
But the will won’t be difficult to find, for I have 
an idea where he kept it. I will go off to bed 
now. I shall see Miss Ashley in the morning, 
and Mr Henry Monkton too, I suppose. He 
has not been interfering in the house in any way 
since he came, has he ? 

‘No; he has keepit himsel’ very quiet. He said 
ye would look after things when ye came. He 
didna want to meddle wi’ onything.’ 

‘I am glad to hear he is so peaceably inclined. 
You know the reason of his last quarrel with his 
brother, I daresay ?’ 

‘Deed do I. I ken that Henry Monkton has 
been a ne’er-do-weel a his days, and that his 
brother was aye far ower gude to him, He paid 
his debts ower and ower again; and to think 
that after a, he would try to rob his brother o’ 
his ain money behind his back.—I reckon Mr 
Monkton caught him in the very act o’ helping 
himsel’ to his money out o’ the safe.’ 

‘Yes; and after that he ordered him out of 
his house, which he should have done long before. 
But, as you say, he was far too good to him. 
They have never spoken since. Were you in 
the house when Henry Monkton arrived? He 
did not come till the afternoon, I think you 
said 

‘No; I was out when he came.’ ‘ 

‘How is he looking? Does he seem sorry a 
hearing of his brother’s death ? 

‘He was looking kind o’ strange like, I thocht, 
and seemed kind o’ startled when I came into 
the room where he was. I don’t think he had 
heard me coming till I opened the door. He 
was civil enough, though I dinna ken when I 
saw him behave sae weel. But of course he could 
scarcely act ony other way and his brother lying 
a corpse 7’ the house.’ 

‘Where is the body? In Mr Monkton’s own 
room ? 

‘Yes. Miss Ashley’s is next to it. The house- 
keeper is sleeping wi’ ler, in case she should feel 
eerie. Young people are aye feared for death, 
ye ken. Yer room is a ready for ye, Mr 
Barnett,’ 

‘Thank you. I know my way, Mrs Crawford,’ 
he said, taking the bedroom candle from her 
hand as they stood together in the hall. ‘Good- 
night. I am sorry to have kept you up so late 
on my account.’ 

He went slowly up the stairs and along the 
corridor towards the room he was wont to 
occupy on the occasions of his visits to Moredun 
House. As he passed the door of the room where 
lay the dead body of his friend, so lately instinct 
with life, a feeling of awe crept over him. A 
stillness as of the grave seemed to hover in the 
air. What a strange thing was this which men 
call death ! 


Next morning, when the solicitor came down- 
stairs, he found Miss Ashley in the breakfast-room. 
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She was a slight fair-haired girl with a very pretty 
face. She wore a dark-blue morning gown. Her 
eyes looked heavy and bore the traces of recent 
tears, She greeted Mr Barnett with outstretched 
hand. ‘Oh, it is such a relief to have you here!’ 
she said. ‘I did not know what to do; and 
Mrs Crawford was not here when I wrote you. 
She would tell you that Henry Monkton came 
yesterday afternoon ?’ 

‘Yes. I expected to see him at breakfast. Is 
he not going to appear?’ 

‘I do not know. He was up early, and has 
gone out somewhere, the housekeeper says. But 
we will not wait for him. Mrs Crawford is 
having breakfast in her own room,’ 

‘I expected Henry Monkton would have been 
trying to act the master here,’ said Mr Barnett ; 
‘but Mrs Crawford informs me he has shown no 
disposition to do so—that he has left everything 
for me to arrange.’ 

‘She told me so too. He seems to have altered 
for the better. We could scarcely blame him 
even if he did assume the mastership in the 
house ; he is Mr Monkton’s only near relation.’ 

‘Yes; but how did he behave towards him? 
Not as a brother should, certainly. Had I been 
in Monkton’s place, 1 would never have borne 
with him so long.’ 

‘Uncle was very patient with him. I believe 
he always looked on him as a mere boy, who 
would grow wiser in time. And he was only 
eight years younger than uncle, after all. He 
must be somewhere about forty-six.’ 

Mr Barnett ate his breakfast in comparative 
silence. He was debating within himself as to 
the advisability of imparting to Miss Ashley the 
terms of Mr Monkton’s will at present, or of 
leaving it till later. She had said nothing on 
the subject; and, judging by appearances, the 
thought of the will or of how she herself might 
be concerned in it did not seem to be troubling 
her. Had she shown any signs of anxiety 
with regard to what she should do, or where 
she should go after the funeral, Mr Barnett would 
have felt it his duty to tell her she was amply 
provided for; but as it was, he thought it better 
she should remain in ignorance in the mean- 
time. 

After breakfast, Miss Ashley went up-stairs. 
Left alone, Mr Barnett decided that he would wait 
until he had seen Henry Monkton, before beginning 
his work in the library, and went out into the 
garden to smoke, He was in the full enjoyment 
of his cigar when a step coming down the garden 
path caused him to turn round, The comer was 
Mr Henry Monkton, who held out his hand with 
apparent friendliness. He was a tall sallow-com- 

exioned man, not bad-looking, with a restless 
ok in his black eyes. He had a moustache, 
but no beard. Saving in his complexion and his 
restless looks, he had a great resemblance to his 
dead brother. 

The solicitor took the offered hand, and bade 
him good-morning in as friendly a tone as he 
could muster. 

‘I have to apologise for not appearing at 
breakfast,’ said Mr Monkton. ‘I had a headache, 
and went out to walk it off. I am going in 
now.—I believe you came last night ? 

‘Yes. You were in bed, 1 think. I saw 
no one save Mrs Crawford,’ 
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‘She would keep you in talk at anyrate. How 
her tongue does go! I never can make out half 
she says. Confound these poor relations, always 
cropping up!—Have you seen Miss Ashley this 
morning? She was not very well yesterday.’ 

‘I saw her at breakfast. She has gone to her 
room now.—You would be sorry to hear of your 
brother’s death 

‘I have good reason to be sorry. A better 
brother man never had. Iam afraid I was a sore 
trouble to him. I am glad, however, that our 
last quarrel was made up before he died ; I should 
never have forgiven myself otherwise.’ 

‘Then you have seen him lately?’ asked Mr 
Barnett in surprise, which he did not attempt 
to hide. 

‘I saw him in the city on Tuesday, and spoke 
to him. He had been at your office. He was 
rather stern at first; but he had always a warm 
side to me, bad as I was,’ 

Mr Barnett doubted Mr Monkton’s statement 
very much, but did not tell him so, He only 
remarked: ‘It must be a great comfort to you 
now as things have happened.’ 

‘Yes; it is a comfort, as you say.—Will you 
be good enough to have a look through my 
brother’s papers and arrange them if they need 
arranging? You understand such things. He 
would have liked you to do it, I know.’ He 
spoke as though conscious that by his own wicked 
conduct in the past he had forfeited all right 
to interfere in his brother's affairs. 

Mr Barnett, although wondering not a little 
at the position Henry Monkton was taking up, 
wisely refrained from making any remark. e 
merely said: ‘I was just waiting to see you 
before I began.—I will go in now ;’ and left Mr 
Monkton standing alone. 

Before he could begin his work amongst the 
documents, the arrangements for the funeral 
required to be seen to, and the afternoon was 
pretty far advanced also when he at length set 
himself down to work in earnest. He first of all 
opened the safe, took out the papers which he 
had wrapped up in the newspaper the previous 
night, and placed them on the desk in the middle 
of the floor, 

‘I had better find the will in the first place, 
thought he. ‘I can’t understand Henry Monkton’s 
behaviour at all, so different from his usual style. 
One would think that he already has an idea how 
the will stands, or he would be acting differently. 
He must have come down here simply in a fit 
of bravado, and with the intention, perhaps, of 
deceiving the people around by a pretence of 
regret for the brother he has lost. He can’t 
cheat me, however, with his hypocritical talk. 
[ wonder if he knew that the will was in 
his brother’s possession, or if he thought I 
had it?—Here is a bundle of titles; the will 
may be amongst them. I have seen Monkton 
take it out from one of these drawers before, 
[ think. This one is half empty. Some of 
these papers on the desk probably have been 
kept in it, 

e sat down and unloosed the piece of pink 
tape with which the documents were tied together 
and scrutinised each carefully. ‘It is not amongst 
these at anyrate’ he said, laying them aside 
and taking out another smaller bundle. ‘Nor 
here either, he added, after glancing over this 


second lot. ‘After all, it may be in that old 
cabinet or in this desk; but I should think he 
would not keep anything but letters or things 
of that kind in either of these two places,’ . 

He happened to turn round after closing the 
drawer, and the bundle lying on the desk attracted 
his attention. He unwound the newspaper which 
enveloped its contents and scattered the papers 
loosely over the desk, A slight serutiny con- 
vinced him that they consisted chiefly of letters 
and circulars of one kind and another, some of 
them dated many years back. These he paid little 
attention to. Then came part of the Moredun 
House titles, which, together with some leases, 
formed the remainder of the documents before 
him. He looked these over and then placed them 
in the drawer he had already examined. The 
rest of the safe was mainly taken up with business 
books used by Mr Monkton before his _ retire- 
ment from business as a merchant. The safe 
was not a large one, yet it took Mr Barnett 
some time to examine thoroughly all it con- 
tained. He had just made up his mind that 
the document sought for was not there, when 
he was summoned to dinner. 

Mrs Crawford, Miss Ashley, and Mr Monkton 
were all present, but none of them had dressed 
for the occasion. The meal passed very quietly, 
little conversation being indulged in. Even the 
usually garrulous Mrs Crawford was_ silent. 
When the ladies left the dining-room, Mr Barnett 
retired with them, and at once went back to 
the library to resume his search. 

He had anticipated no difficulty in finding 
his late friend’s will; but the looking for it 

romised to be a more tedious business than 
e had expected, although he had no doubt 
of finding it ultimately. Hours passed, and 
still the search went on unsuccessfully, By 
ten o'clock both cabinet and desk had been 
thoroughly overhauled, unless there were some 
secret drawers which he had failed to discover. 
There was no other place left in the room 
where Mr Monkton would be likely to keep 
the will, that he could see. Could it by any 
chance be in his room up-stairs? If it was 
not discovered there, the conclusion seemed inevi- 
table—that the will was lost. 


NATURE BY NIGHT. 


To all inhabitants of great cities, and to many 
dwellers even in the rural districts, the night 
sights and sounds by river, wood, and field are 
quite unknown. For, of course, during the hours 
when the wild things so hidden by day are at 
large, and the birds whose notes are not distin- 
guished in the full chorus of the day are at their 
sweetest, the majority of people are asleep, or at 
anyrate in bed. Yet the summer nights, brief 
as they are, are full of life when the darkness 
is most complete, with a fullness which is vivid 
in our memory of many of the ‘small-hours’ 
passed in meadow or by lonely wood under the 
starlit sky. And first of all to be mentioned is 
the amount of bird-musie to be heard at night 
by those who are present to hear it. Nor need 
one go afield for all—though some of the rarest 
will only be found in the solitudes—for some of 
the songsters in the stilly night pour forth their 
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music in the garden—that one compensation, how- 
vie the ocality, to all 
who really ‘live in the country. 

The Nl as every one knows, is a night- 
singer, whose exquisite gush of _melody in the 
‘ivory moonlight, while the air is fragrant with 
the dewy flowers, is subtly soft enough to touch 
the dullest hearts with some echoes of romance. 
But with Philomel, as the eighteenth-century 

oets loved to call the musician, most people’s 
nowledge of night-singing birds begins and ends, 
unless they be of the few who, in the silent 
summer-night, have wooed Nature instead of 
sleep. And to those who have, what a different 
experience ! 

sabe nearest home, in the quiet garden, 
the shrill yet soft and vivacious trilling of the 
whitethroat meets the ear—a bird not very gene- 
rally known, but a haunter of the same spot 
year after year, loving well an evergreen on 
a lawn as a home, at whose base its well- 
feathered nest is built. It is a bird of lively 
song, contrasting in the moonlight with the most 
musical, most melancholy fluting of the nightin- 
ale. 

, Step forth from the garden, and traverse the 
more remote ground by sequestered coppice or 
double hedgerow, where ancient trees entwine, 
and the rich music of that shy songster the 
woodlark, which is as little popularly known 
as its relative the skylark is, generally floats 
out on the night. Cross the meadows, over 
which echoes in every direction the harsh cry 
of the landrail, towards the winding river, rip- 
pling through its rushy margin on either side, 
and shining like silver in the moonlight. Pause, 
and, you will hear the humble but ge lay 
of the reed-sparrow, seldom recognised by day ; 
and what is far rarer, and can indeed be said 
to have been heard but by few, the merry carol 
of the water-ousel, that snowy-breasted little bird, 
which has such quaint ways, poising motionless 
in the day on some rock or stone, and then 
darting under water, where, on the shallow gravel, 
for a brief moment it can be seen running. 
It is a charming songster in its way. To our own 
thinking, heard on a summer night by some tran- 
quil river-bank, it seems to bring to the mind a 
agp of Arcadia, when all the world was young. 
have heard the water-ousel’s song. 

Here, however, is a fair variety of night-music 
from the feathered choir to match the summer 
prime—nightingale, woodlark, reed-sparrow, water- 
ousel, whitethroat, and we may add, sometimes the 
skylark, whose exquisite cadences mounting higher 
and higher under the flood of moonlight make 
the listener recognise more than ever the appro- 
priateness of Shelley’s lines : 


Hail to thee, bright spirit ! 
Bird thou never wert. 


Poets who are not observers usually write, 
and some novelists too, as if the sounds of night 
in our British Isles were confined to the lay of 
the nightingale and the hoot of the moping owl ; 
but when to the list we have given we add the 
crow of the pheasant—on a moonlight night often 
the poacher’s guide—the slumberous coo of the 
stockdove, the varied notes of the waterfowl, and 


the occasional whirring note of the night-jar— 
from which sound this provincial name is derived 
—it is evident that the poets and novelists are 
wrong ; perhaps, as Fielding says of the would-be 
painters of society in his day, because they know 
nothing about it. Thus much of the birds. 

He who wanders in a summer night ere dawn 
has shown its earliest sign by ‘meadow, grove, 
and stream,’ will see strange things, not to be 
seen, save by rarest chance, in the on of day. 
This is the time when the otter—little known 
of fere nature, yet far more plentiful than sup- 
posed ; indeed, one high authority says hardly 
a stream exists now without its otter, albeit he 
be rarely seen—makes his journey for foraging 
purposes. Far and away from his ‘holt’ up- 
stream, comes the swift, shadowy, stealthy amphi- 
bious creature, nearly always going down-stream, 
- leaving that strong scent behind wherever 
he touches shore, which the hounds, hours after- 
wards, discover. He makes his journey, feeds, 
and retires again always before dawn, At certain 
oints he leaves the stream, and traversing the 
snr re-enters it farther on, and usually shows 
a curious preference—just as the hare will in 
the ‘runs’ in a hedge—for the same precise spots 
of exit and re-entrance. Here and there he may 
leave a fine fish with his pet piece bitten out of 
the shoulder—the ‘otter’s mark.’ Sometimes, but 
not often, he leaves the water and proceeds a 
considerable distance by land, far from his usual 


stream. 


Much rarer, but still, especially in the wilder 
and more solitary parts, to be met with is the 
badger, a fine young specimen of which was 
found among the timber-loads deposited some 
time ago on a timber wharf by the canal at 
the City Road, London. The badger burrows 
in the most lonely and isolated recesses of woods 
and hills; and those who have explored one of 
the burrows can say what a fine specimen of 
engineering and sanitation this cleanly and calum- 
niated beast—for ‘dirty as a badger’ is simply 
another exemplification of popular fallacies—pre- 
sents to his superior, man, The badger is very 
little seen, being perhaps the most retiring and 
conservative of British beasts, pursuing the even 
tenor of his way much as when Cwsar landed 
in Kent. But it is of his appearance as one 
of the night-wanderers we would speak. If you 
are lucky enough to be in his locality in the 
small-hours, you may see a grayish creature curi- 
ously like a little bear waddling and grunting 
in the moonlight, very uneasy if to your leeward, 
as its scent is keen. It goes long distances at 
night, when humanity and most of the animal 
population with which man is familiar are, as 
Carlyle puts it, ‘lying in horizontal swathes. 
Eggs, snails, worms, roots—these are part of its 
fare; and through the night-hours it pursues its 
quests, though infinitesimally few are the people, 
in comparison with the millions in these islands, 
who have ever seen it. He is altogether in 
his habits a nighthawk, a minion of the moon, 
nor loves the daylight, preferring the safety of 
his secluded burrow during that time. 

Of the fox as a night-traveller it were trite to 
speak ; everybody, and especially in the case of 
fowl-keepers or farmyards, knows about him, 
Weasels are fond of gliding across roads and along 
ditches, too, during the witching-time, and, like 
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its tame town relative, the cat, that has taken 
to field-life, poaching, and evil ways generally, 
is always a most prominent feature in Nature 
by Night. 


A STRANGE COMPACT. 


Ir was a dreary night in the winter of 17-. 
Outside, a heavy fog filled the narrow unsavoury 
streets of the Metropolis, and the lungs and eyes 
of such unfortunates as chanced to be abroad. It 
even invaded the small wooden sanctums of the 
night-watchmen, interfering with slumbers to 
which the inmates were both by age and office 
entitled, Across the river, in the dingy ill-paved 
lanes of the Borough, the fog seemed at its worst, 
a light warmish haze being the only indication of 
the presence of those shops which still remained 
open, and round which small ill-clad urchins with 
the most unmistakable intentions persistently 
hovered, 

‘A sweet night for footpads,’ muttered young 
Dr Mostyn, as he disengaged himself from a 
chance rencontre with a post, and felt his way 
along by tapping with his stout stick at the house- 
walls, a proceeding by which he had already 
severely damaged the legs of t’ ree of his suffering 
fellow-creatures, and poked a large hole in the 
kitchen window of a fourth. ‘And now,’ he con- 
tinued, talking to himself for the sake of company, 
‘for home and supper and a fire.—Ah, and a 
patient or two, perhaps. Who knows?’ 

At this cheering prospect his spirits rose, and 
he banged mightily at the wall with his stick in 
consequence, until at length, coming to a small 
street on his right, he turned smartly down, and 
having made sure of his own door, knocked briskly 
at it. 

‘Who’s there?’ cried a shrill female voice in 
response. 

‘It’s I, Bet,’ said her master. ‘Open the door, 
my good girl.’ 

‘Not if I knows it, was the cheering reply. 
‘You take yourself off, young man, whoever you 
are. There’s two bulldogs and three men with 
loaded guns standing by me, to say nothing’ 

‘Open the door, Bet!’ roared her master through 
the keyhole. ‘Don’t you know me ?’ 

‘Is it nine o’clock, or is it eleven?’ propounded 
the damsel ; ‘ because, if it’s eleven o'clock, my eyes 
deceive me; and if it’s nine o'clock, your voice 
deceives me; for the doctor said he’d be home at 
eleven and not before; and considering the fog, I 
should say a good deal arter.’ 

‘Open the door!’ said the surgeon sharply. 
‘I’m back already because my patient’s dead. 
Come; open at once !’ 

There was a creaking and shooting of bolts as he 
finished speaking ; and the door being cautiously 
opened, discovered an angular woman of some 
five-and-thirty years, whose nervous face cleared 
directly she saw her master. 

‘I’m asking your pardon for keeping you so 
long, sir, said she; Dut one never knows who’s 
who; and judging by the noises and runnings, 


— ’s been rare doings round the corner to- 
night. 

‘Anybody been, Bet?’ asked the surgeon, as 
ten minutes later, he sat down to a carefully 
grilled chop. 

‘Not a soul,’ replied his handmaiden., 

‘And a nice person you would be to open the 
door, if an accident had arrived.’ 

‘Oh, I should have opened it at once,’ said Bet 
with decision. ‘Directly they used the word 
ss accident, ” I should have opened it and chanced 
it. 

Her master, smiling at her devotion, drew his 
chair to the fire, and having carefully filled a long 
clay pipe, fell to smoking with an air of great 
enjoyment and content. Then, thinking it ex- 
tremely unlikely that he would be disturbed at 
that late hour, he dismissed his retainer to her 
quarters in a neighbouring house, and being left 
to himself, lapsed into a brown-study. 

It might have been the fog, or it might have 
been the unexpected death of his patient; what- 
ever the cause, his thoughts took a very gloomy 
direction indeed, and he shook his head despond- 
ingly as he thought of his future pepo His 
mood was not made more cheerful by the room, 
which was large and dark, and panelled with oak, 
and ornamented with battered oil-portraits of 
dead and gone worthies, with whom he claimed 
some kinship more or less remote, who seemed to 
stare at him to-night in a particularly ghostly not 
to say wooden manner. Besides all this, he was 
in love; and he had no sooner built a magnificent 
castle—in the air—and placed her in it, than an 
anything but airy landlord called for the rent, and 
the dream was spoiled. 

He had been sitting thus for some time, nursing 
his woes and sipping a glass of hot cognac which 
he had prepared, when he was disturbed by a 
loud imperative knocking at the front door; 
whereat he snatched up one of the guttering 
candles and marched down the narrow stairs to 
open it, The feeble light of the candle, when he 
had done so, showed him a tall, strongly built 
man of middle age, whose naturally fine propor- 
tions were increased by the fog, which clung to 
them and exaggerated them. The surgeon noted 
that he was richly clad, and also that the embossed 
hilt of a sword protruded from the skirts of his 
coat, while his face, from some powerful emotion, 
was pale and drawn. 

‘Are you the surgeon?’ asked the new-comer 
abruptly. 

‘ At your service,’ was the reply.—‘ Come in,’ 

The stranger obeyed, and waiting until the 
surgeon had secured the door, followed him up- 
stairs. 

‘Examine me !’ said he, taking off his laced coat 
and standing pale and upright before him. 

‘Unfasten your shirt,’ said the other, falling in 
with his strange humour and commencing a 
careful examination. 

‘Well? inquired the stranger when he had 
finished. 

‘Sound as a bell and as hard as oak.’ 

‘Not likely to die suddenly?’ suggested his 
visitor. 

‘No. I should think that that would be the 
last thing to happen to you,’ replied the puzzled 
surgeon.—‘ Why, what is the matter with you? 
Do you feel ill ?’ 
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‘No; I feel hale and strong, capable of enjoy- 
ing life with the best. I’ve never had an illness 
in my life. But for all that, I shall die at mid- 
night.’ 

“Of course, said the surgeon, somewhat pro- 
voked at all this mystery, ‘if you are going to 
kill yourself, you can speak with more authority 
as to the time than anybody else.’ 

‘I have no intention of committing suicide,’ 
was the stern rejoinder. ‘Nevertheless, at mid- 
night my time expires. The manner of my death 
is unknown to me; but I shall never see the 
lifting of this dreadful blackness, which on my 
last night upon earth has fitly interposed itself 
between me and the heaven I have renounced.’ 

The surgeon, listening to this strange outburst, 
turned to the table, and filling a glass with brandy, 
handed it to his extraordinary patient. ‘’Twill 
put heart into you,’ said he, 

‘But not a soul,’ said the other; and shudder- 
ing convulsively, drank it at a draught; then 
ome the glass upon the table, he drew a purse 
r 


om his pocket and looked at the surgeon, ‘Your 
fee?’ 
‘Nothing. I know not what your trouble is; 


but I wish much that I could help you.’ 

‘I’m past all help,’ said the other sadly, moving 
towards the door; then pausing, as the surgeon 
took up one of the candles to light him down, he 
said in irresolute tones: ‘As you shall judge, if 
you care to hear?’ 

‘By all means,’ said Mostyn heartily, as, replac- 
ing the candle, he poked the fire and drew up a 
chair for his visitor. 

‘Twenty years ago,’ said the latter, accepting 
the re seat and leaning towards the sur- 
geon, ‘my circumstances were very different from 
what they are now. Young and strong, I had 
at the death of my parents rejected the bread of 
dependence offered me by relatives, and full of 
hope, had come to London to make my fortune. 
It proved to be harder work than I had antici- 
pated ; and in a very short while I was reduced 
to the verge of starvation. One dreadful night, 
of which this is the twentieth anniversary, I was 
half-crazed with poverty and despair. For two 
days I had not tasted food, nor did I see the 
slightest prospect of obtaining any. Added to 
this, I was deeply in love, though unhappily the 
interference of those who should have been our 
best friends kept us apart. As I crouched shiver- 
ing in the garret which served me for a lodging, 
I think I must have gone a little bit mad.” He 
broke off suddenly, as though unwilling to con- 
| tinue, and stared gloomily at the fire. 

‘Well? said the surgeon, who had been listen- 
ing with much interest. 

‘Have you ever heard of compacts with the 
Evil One?’ demanded the stranger. 

‘I have heard of such things,’ replied the sur- 
geon, on whose spirits the occasion and the visitor 
were beginning to tell. 

‘I made one,’ said the other hoarsely. ‘Crouched 
by the empty grate, which mocked me with its 
cold bars and white ashes, my thoughts turned, 
as though directed by some unseen power, to all 
that I had heard and read of such compacts. As 
my mind dwelt upon it, the subject lost much of 
its horror, until a gentle rustling in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fire drove me with quaking 
heart to my feet. My fears, however, were but 


momentary, and with fierce determination I called 
upon my unseen visitor to lend me his awful aid. 
As I spoke, the sounds suddenly ceased, and a 
voice seemed to cry in my ear: “ Write, write !” 
I dragged a small table into the moonlight, which 
struggled through the begrimed panes of the 
window, and with my own blood and the miser- 
able stump of a pen, wrote out the terms of an 
agreement with the Prince of Darkness, possessed, 
as I did so, with the horrible consciousness of 
something in the room watching me. I vowed 
that if for twenty years he gave me wealth and 
the possession of her whom I loved better than 
my own life, my soul should be the forfeit. If 
the next morning brought change of fortune, I 
should take it for a sign that he had accepted my 
conditions, I signed it, and swooned.—When I 
awoke from the sleep into which the stupor had 
merged, the sun was shining brightly into my 
foul lodging, and below was a messenger who 
brought me news of a large fortune which had 
fallen to me through the death of an uncle. God 
forbid that my rash vow should have had aught 
to do with it! Since then, everything has pros- 
_ with me. I married the woman I loved. 

e have a large family. 
secret to myself, To-night a 
expires,’ 

‘The change in your fortunes was a mere 
coincidence,’ said the surgeon uneasily. 

‘Another coincidence for you, then,’ said his 
visitor, whose face was now livid. ‘In the morn- 
ing, when I awoke, the agreement which I had 
left on the table had disappeared.’ 

Mostyn rose and, taking great care not to extin- 
guish the flames, snuffed the candles. 

‘As I supposed my death would be a strictly 
natural one, continued the stranger, ‘I thought 
I would consult a surgeon, in order to see whether 
my heart was sound, or whether I was to die as 
I hone said, in a perfectly natural manner owing 
to its disease. A watchman whom I met directed 
me to your door.’ 

‘Do you live in the neighbourhood ?” 

‘No—at Westminster, was the reply. ‘But 
having put all my affairs in order, and wishing 
that my dear ones should be no witnesses of my 
death, I have been roaming about the streets to 
meet it there.’ 

‘Alone?’ queried the wondering surgeon. 

‘I—hope so,’ said the other, shuddering, 

‘Be guided by me,’ said the surgeon earnestly. 
‘Return to your home, and forget all about this 
mysterious compact you fancy you have made,’ 

His companion shook his head and turned to 
the door. 

‘Are you going to roam about in the fog again ?” 
asked Mostyn. 

‘Unless you will let me stay here,’ said the 
other, glancing at him wistfully. ‘You are not 
nervous ?—you do not think I shall die ? 

‘You will die of fright if you die at all, said 
the surgeon sturdily. ‘But stay, and welcome, 
if you will’ And to avoid the thanks of his 
guest, he poked the fire until the resulting blaze 
almost caused the candles to snuff themselves out 
with envy. 

For some time they sat silent. The streets 
were now entirely deserted, and no sound save 
the flickering of the fire disturbed the silence of 
the room. Then the surgeon arose and, upon 


I have kept my 
t twelve, my time 
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hospitable thoughts intent, busied himself with 
the little spirit-case which stood on the sideboard ; 
and after sundry most musical gurglings from the 
bottle as it confided its contents to the glasses, 
appeared in his place again with two steaming 
potations and a sugar-bowl. ‘Cognac,’ said he, 
‘with all its fiery nature subdued, now in its 
tranquil old age.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said his visitor, taking the proffered 
glass. ‘The last toast I shall drink: Long life 
to you. He tossed off the contents, and again 
lapsed into silence, while the surgeon slowly 
smoked his long pipe, removing it at intervals 
in favour of the spirit he had so highly com- 
mended, 

Half an hour passed, and a neighbouring church 
clock slowly boomed the hour of eleven. One 
hour more. The surgeon glancing at his com- 
sage to see what effect the sound had upon 

im, saw that his eyes were closed and that he 
breathed heavily. Rising cautiously to his feet, 
he felt the pulse of the strong sinewy wrist which 
hung over the side of the chair, and then, return- 
ing to his seat, sat closely regarding him, not 
without casting certain uneasy glances into the 
dark corners of the room. His pipe went out ; 
the fire burnt low, and, seen through the haze 
of fog and smoke, the motionless figure in the 
chair seemed suddenly to loom large in front of 
him and then to be almost obscured by darkness. 


For a few seconds it seemed his eyes closed. 
When he opened them the fire was out, and the 
figure in front of him still sat in the chair, though 
its head had now fallen on its breast. Full of a 
horrible fear, he glanced hurriedly at the clock 
and saw that it was just upon the stroke of four, 
then he sprang to the side of his guest and seized 
the wrist nearest to him. As he did so, he started 
back with a wild cry of horror, for some slippery 
thing, darting swiftly between his feet, vanished 
in the gloom of a neighbouring corner. 

Ere he could recover himself, the man in front 
of him stirred uneasily, and rising unsteadily to 
his feet, gazed stupidly at him. ‘What’s the 
matter?’ he asked at length in dazed tones, 

‘Matter!’ shouted the still trembling surgeon. 
‘Why, it’s four hours past midnight, and you 
are alive and well.’ 

With a violent start, as he remembered his 
position, the stranger glanced at the mantel-shelf. 
‘Four o'clock !’ said he—‘four o'clock! Thank 
God, there was no compact !’—Then another fear 
possessed him : ‘Is it—is the clock right ?’ 

‘To the minute, said the surgeon, standing 
gravely by with averted head, as his visitor, 
heedless of his presence, fell upon his knees and 
buried his face in his hands, 

As he rose to his feet, the old church clock 
slowly struck the hour of four, appearing to both 
the listeners to do so with an emphasis as unusual 
as it was welcome. As the last stroke sounded, 
the stranger who could even now hardly realise 
his position, threw up the window and extended 
his head. The fog had disappeared, the air was 
crisp and clear, and the distant rumbling of the 
early market-carts betokened the beginning of 
another day. 

‘How came I to sleep?’ he inquired, closing the 
window and turning to the surgeon. 

‘I drugged your drink. It was the only thing 


I could do, You were in such a strange state 
of alarm that you would either have died or gone 
mad if I had not done so,’ “ 

The stranger extended his hand and eaucht 
the young surgeon’s in a mighty grasp. ‘You 
ran a fearful risk! Suppose that I had died, 
My death would have Leen attributed to the 
drug, and you would have been accused of my 
murder, 

‘I chanced it, said Mostyn simply. ‘There was 
no time for consideration.’ 

‘It has been a strange business,’ said the other, 
‘What could it have been that was in my garret 
that night, and what could have taken the agree- 
ment ?” 

‘Rats, said Mostyn, smiling. ‘One of them 
frightened me terribly just now; but it would 
not have done so if I had not been in a very 
excited condition. The same state of mind, 
perhaps, though in a milder form, that you were 
in on the night you wrote your agreement.’ 

‘There were rats in the room, I remember, 
said the stranger; ‘but I never once thought of 
them.—You have saved my reason, if not my life, 
and he again grasped him by the hand. ‘You 
shall not find me ungrateful.’ 

Nor did he; for, aided by his influence, the 
young surgeon rose rapidly to fame and fortune, 
which he shared in the most liberal manner with 
the girl for whom his poverty had long kept him 
waiting. 


MEMORIES. 


Oncr more beneath my yearning eyes 
The deep-secluded vale appears ; 

Once more I see the mountains rise 
That, in the dimly distant years, 
Beheld our bitter parting tears. 


The meadow-path by which we walked 
In those old days that were so sweet— 
The stream that talks as then it talked— 
The low-roofed church—the village street 
That once was glad beneath her feet— 


Each common object seems to say 
With me in mute complaining moan, 

‘The light is parted from our day; 
She once was here, but now is gone, 
And we are left alone—alone !’ 


I wander on, yet, as I go, 
The joy to view each well-loved scene 
Is vanquished by the greater woe, 
To think of all that might have been, 
Had a hard fate not stepped between. 


Farewell, once more, my heart’s sad home; 
Once more I go; yet, wheresoe’er, 
Through length of weary days, I roam, 
One memory, heart-ensbrined, I bear— 
This mountain valley green and fair, 
And the sweet flower that blossomed there. 
J. 8S. Mitts. 
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